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The  reconstruction  strategy  in  Iraq  was  built  on  an  assumption  that  a  secure  and  safe 
environment  was  going  to  prevail  throughout  most  of  the  rebuilding  effort;  the  ongoing 
insurgencies  and  sectarian  violence  have  clearly  toppled  that  assumption.  Indeed,  it  will  take 
some  strategic  patience  for  the  security  situation  to  develop  sufficiently  so  that  a  full-scale 
reconstruction  effort  can  take  root.  In  the  interim,  military  formations  can  “bridge  the  gap” 
through  the  bottom-up  Commander’s  Emergency  Response  Program.  Restoration  of  essential 
services,  if  tied  to  the  national  reconstruction  strategy,  can  provide  stepping  stones  towards 
rebuilding  a  nation-state.  This  strategy  research  project  introduces  a  reconstruction  strategy 
formulation  model  (RSFM)  that  civilian  leaders  and  military  commanders  can  use  to  design  a 
strategy  to  put  the  local  indigenous  population  immediately  to  work  towards  rebuilding  their  local 
communities,  while  simultaneously  keeping  the  national  reconstruction  effort  at  the  forefront. 

The  RSFM  emphasizes  a  full  spectrum  bottom-up  “effects-based”  approach  with  “connective 
tissue”  throughout  all  operational  phases  that  encompasses  local,  state/province,  and  national 
reconstruction  projects.  This  approach  sets  the  conditions  for  transferring  the  reconstruction 
effort  to  civilian  control  by  incorporating  the  reconstruction  effort  holistically  throughout  the 
operational  campaign. 


U.S.  RECONSTRUCTION  STRATEGY  IN  IRAQ 


...  to  promote  the  security  of  the  United  States  through  improved  coordination, 
planning,  and  implementation  for  reconstruction  and  stabilization  assistance  for 
foreign  states  and  regions  at  risk  of,  in,  or  in  transition  from  conflict  or  civil  strife. 

— President  George  W.  Bush 

There  have  been  two  strategic  approaches  to  reconstruction  in  Iraq,  top-down  and 
bottom-up.  The  U.S.  government  began  with  a  top-down,  pre-war  reconstruction  strategy,  but 
this  strategy  was  premature  and  under-resourced.  It  was  built  on  an  assumption  that  a  secure 
and  safe  environment  was  going  to  prevail  throughout  most  of  the  rebuilding  effort.  Indeed,  it 
will  take  some  strategic  patience  for  the  security  situation  to  develop  sufficiently  so  that  a  full- 
scale  reconstruction  effort  can  take  root.  Bottom-up  local  reconstruction  efforts  by  U.S.  military 
forces  before,  during,  or  following  conflict  or  civil  strife  can  “bridge  the  gap”  between  the 
immediate  operational  situation  and  top-down  nation-wide  reconstruction  efforts. 

The  top-down  approach  focuses  on  nation-wide  strategic  reconstruction  efforts  to  rebuild 
a  nation-state,  planned  from  the  national  perspective.  Top-down  projects  focus  on  rebuilding 
some  of  the  same  types  of  infrastructure  as  bottom-up  projects,  such  as  schools,  clinics, 
hospitals,  and  roads.  But  top-down  projects  are  conceived  from  a  broader  economical,  social 
and  political  perspective.  In  Iraq,  reconstruction  organizations  were  formed  and  operated  fairly 
independently  from  the  activities  conducted  by  the  Multi-national  Force-lraq  (MNF-I) 
Commander.  During  OPERATION  IRAQI  FREEDOM  (OIF)-II,  the  Gulf  Region  Division  (GRD) 
Commander,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  collaborated  with  the  MNF-I  Commander,  the  U.S. 
Ambassador,  and  the  Project  and  Contracting  Office  to  connect  prioritized  national  construction 
missions  with  the  success  of  the  tactical  and  operational  commanders.  GRD  placed  Area 
Engineer  Offices  in  the  Forward  Operating  Bases  (FOB)  in  order  to  integrate  the  national 
construction  projects  with  the  tactical  and  operational  projects.1 

The  bottom-up  approach,  on  the  other  hand,  focuses  on  local  tactical  and  operational 
reconstruction  efforts  to  rebuild  a  nation-state  by  providing  the  initial  tangible  evidence  of 
implementation  of  a  national  plan.  Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Baghdad,  military  forces  in  Iraq 
supported  the  tactical  and  operational  commanders  through  the  execution  of  local 
reconstruction  projects  through  the  use  of  the  Commander’s  Emergency  Response  Program 
(CERP). 

This  SRP  originated  with  my  practical  experience  as  an  engineer  battalion  commander  in 
OIF  I.2  It  also  draws  upon  various  U.S.  reconstruction  policies  and  strategies  currently 


employed  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  In  today’s  strategic  environment,  in  which  there  is  no  clear 
demarcation  between  major  combat  and  post-conflict  operations,  strategic  planners  and 
operators  must  address  the  need  for  restoring  infrastructure  across  the  full  spectrum  of  warfare. 
As  Tim  Pritchard  pointed  out  in  the  New  York  Times  preview  of  the  Iraqi  Study  Group  (ISG) 
report,  the  problem  with  the  ISG’s  anticipated  reconstruction  analysis  is  their  tendency  to  treat 
the  invasion  and  the  post-invasion  as  two  separate  events.  That  is,  the  U.S.-led  invasion  is 
generally  portrayed  as  well  planned  and  executed,  while  the  post-invasion  strategy  is 
characterized  as  poorly  planned  and  undermanned.  But  Pritchard  points  out  that  the  short  fight 
to  get  Baghdad  and  the  long  one  in  which  coalition  forces  have  been  fighting  ever  since  have 
much  in  common.3  In  OIF,  we  are  facing  a  unique  mission  of  rebuilding  Iraq  in  the  midst  of  an 
insurgency  and  related  sectarian  violence. 

Restoration  of  essential  services  at  the  tactical  and  operational  level,  if  tied  to  the  national 
reconstruction  strategy,  can  provide  stepping  stones  towards  rebuilding  a  nation-state.  This 
strategy  research  project  (SRP)  develops  a  reconstruction  strategy  formulation  model  (RSFM) 
that  civilian  leaders  and  military  commanders  can  use  to  put  the  local  indigenous  population 
immediately  to  work  towards  rebuilding  their  local  communities,  while  simultaneously  keeping 
the  national  reconstruction  effort  at  the  forefront.  The  RSFM  emphasizes  a  full  spectrum 
bottom-up  “effects-based”  approach  with  “connective  tissue”  between  and  among  operational 
phases  and  between  and  among  local,  state/province,  and  national  reconstruction  projects. 

This  approach  sets  the  conditions  for  transferring  the  reconstruction  effort  to  civilian  control  by 
incorporating  the  reconstruction  effort  holistically  throughout  the  operational  campaign. 

Background 

Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  Directive  3000.05  Military  Support  for  Stability,  Security, 
Transition,  and  Reconstruction  (SSTR)  Operations,  dated  28  November  2005,  provides 
guidance  on  stability  operations  and  establishes  DoD  policy  and  assigns  responsibilities  within 
the  Department  for  planning,  training,  and  preparing  to  conduct  and  support  stability 
operations.4  This  directive  also  emphasizes  the  following  tasks: "...  security,  developing  local 
governance  structures,  promoting  bottom-up  economic  activity,  rebuilding  infrastructure,  and 
building  indigenous  capacity  for  such  tasks.”5 

After  nearly  five  years,  the  U.S.-led  piecemeal  approach  to  reconstruction  of  Iraq  is  falling 
short  of  the  desired  political  aims.6  U.S.  political  aims  for  the  reconstruction  of  Iraq  focused  on 
building  a  free  and  democratic  government  with  the  capacity  to  deliver  essential  services.7 
According  to  Field  Manual  (FM)  3-24,  the  Army’s  Counterinsurgency  Manual,  essential  services 
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are  defined  as:  security,  water,  electricity,  academics,  transportation  networks,  medical 
services,  and  sanitation.8  The  planned  post-Saddam  Iraq  top-down  reconstruction  strategy 
assumed  a  permissive  security  and  political  environment—  an  environment  that  was  conducive 
for  full-scale  reconstruction.  According  to  William  Flavin  in  Planning  for  Conflict  Termination 
and  Post-Conflict  Success,  “Another  reality  is  that  the  objective  and  end  state  selected  at  the 
start  of  a  conflict  most  likely  will  be  altered  as  the  conflict  proceeds  and  may  not  be  the  same  at 
termination.”9  Indeed  the  assumed  permissive  security  and  political  environment  in  Iraq  did  not 
emerge  at  the  conclusion  of  major  combat  operations.  The  security  situation  shifted  after  the 
Jordanian  Embassy  Bombing  in  August  2003.  “Violence  returned  to  the  streets  of  Baghdad  with 
a  vengeance  yesterday  when  at  least  1 1  people  were  killed  in  a  massive  car  bomb  explosion 
outside  the  Jordanian  embassy,  leading  to  fears  that  [insurgent]  fighters  may  now  be  turning 
their  attention  towards  so-called  soft  targets,”  reported  Jamie  Wilson  in  the  Guardian ,10  A 
February  2006  Government  Accountability  Office  (GAO)  Report,  Rebuilding  Iraq,  Stabilization, 
Reconstruction,  and  Financial  Challenges,  concluded  that  security  is  one  of  the  three  main 
pillars  for  rebuilding  Iraq.11 

The  political  situation  in  Iraq  has  evolved  over  the  past  four  years.  Initially,  the  Office  of 
Reconstruction  and  Humanitarian  Assistance  (ORHA)  was  responsible  for  Iraq’s  post-conflict 
reconstruction,  with  the  immediate  responsibility  for  execution  oversight  assigned  to  the  U.S. 
Central  Command  (CENTCOM).  ORHA  was  designed  to  deploy  to  Iraq  and  plug  in  smoothly  to 
CENTCOM  operations.12  Within  two  months,  OHRA  was  replaced  by  the  Coalition  Provincial 
Authority  (CPA).  The  CPA  assumed  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  authority  over  the  Iraqi 
government  from  the  period  of  the  CPA's  establishment  on  21  April  2003  until  its  dissolution  on 
28  June  2004,  and  was  responsible  for  Iraq’s  top-down  reconstruction  efforts.  Its  first  two 
decisions,  de-Baathification  and  disbanding  the  Iraqi  military  and  police  force,  greatly 
complicated  the  reconstruction  mission.13  Although  there  is  no  clear  proof  that  disbanding  the 
former  Iraqi  security  forces  contributed  to  current  unrest  in  Iraq,  it  is  clear  that  instability  can 
minimize  the  overall  effects  of  the  reconstruction  effort. 

After  the  fall  of  Baghdad,  coalition  forces  used  the  Brigade  Commander’s  Discretionary 
Recovery  Program  (BCDRP),  which  became  the  Commander's  Emergency  Response  Plan 
(CERP),  to  fund  bottom-up  projects  carried  out  by  local  indigenous  workers.  CERP  supported 
reconstruction  projects  throughout  Iraq.  Properly  planned,  they  can  provide  strategic  connective 
tissues  for  top-down  projects  such  as  major  infrastructure  repairs.  According  to  Captain  Daniel 
Cederman,  who  is  currently  deployed  in  Iraq,  “Our  primary  source  [for  bottom-up  reconstruction] 
funding  is  still  CERP.”14  As  stability  matures  within  a  theater  of  operations,  U.S.  military  forces, 
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even  while  conducting  military  operations,  can  put  the  local  indigenous  population  to  work 
through  CERP  by  reconstructing  essential  services  from  the  bottom-up,  and  potentially  taking 
them  away  from  insurgent  recruiters.  Writing  in  the  Military  Review,  Major  General  Chiarelli  and 
Major  Michaelis  reported  that  within  72  hours  of  a  cease-fire  being  implemented,  [filling]  over 
22,000  jobs  oriented  on  local  infrastructure  repair  within  the  most  lacking  areas  of  the  city  that 
correlated  to  the  power  base  of  Mutada  [al-Sadr’s]  lieutenants.  ...  took  away  the  power  base 
from  the  insurgents.”15 

Strategic  Environment 

U.S.  armed  forces  will  likely  remain  engaged  in  [Afghanistan]  and  [Iraq]  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  They  will  also  need  to  remain  involved  in  deterrence 
missions  in  the  Western  Pacific,  most  notably  in  regard  to  the  Korean  Peninsula 
and  the  Taiwan  Strait.  The  United  States  will  wish  to  remain  strongly  engaged  in 
European  security  as  well,  less  because  of  threats  to  the  region  than  because 
most  of  America’s  main  security  partners  are  located  there.16 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  21st-century  strategic  security  environment,  aptly 
described  as  volatile,  uncertain,  complex,  and  ambiguous  (VUCA).  Terrorist  violence  from  non¬ 
state  actors  such  as  al  Qaeda  and  conflicts  between  states  and  within  states  have  become  part 
of  this  century’s  global  landscape.  This  is  clearly  a  paradigm  shift  from  the  Cold  War  “face  off’ 
between  two  superpowers.  However,  radical  ideologues  and  rogue  nations  and  non  state- 
actors  will  continue  to  look  for  ways  to  exploit  U.S.  vulnerabilities  and  undermine  its  foreign 
policies.  The  U.S.  National  Military  Strategy  (NMS)  calls  upon  America’s  armed  forces  to 
sustain  U.S.  leadership  in  a  global  community  that  is  challenged  on  many  fronts.  This  strategy 
requires  us  to  consider  the  threat  of  global  terrorism  and  to  foster  democracies  while  sustaining 
our  ability  to  fight  a  more  conventional  enemy.  The  NMS  specifies  three  characteristics  of  the 
security  environment:  (1)  a  wider  range  of  adversaries,  (2)  a  more  complex  and  distributed 
battle  space,  and  (3)  more  diffused  and  accessible  technology.17  Civil-military  reconstruction 
efforts  will  take  place  in  this  dangerous  environment  to  either  deter  conflict  or  to  rebuild  nations 
during  or  following  a  conflict. 

Swift  defeats  such  as  the  relatively  rapid  and  successful  march  to  Baghdad,  impose 
unique  problems  in  reconstruction.  It  takes  a  safe  and  secure  environment  and  considerable 
time  to  bring  in  contractors  to  complete  major  infrastructure  projects.  Top-down  nation-wide 
reconstruction  efforts  simply  cannot  neglect  the  security  environment.  Civilian  organizations, 
nongovernmental  organizations,  and  foreign  contractors  are  reluctant  to  perform  reconstruction 
tasks  in  an  unstable  environment.  Conrad  Crane,  author  of  FM  3-34,  the  Army’s 
Counterinsurgency  Manual  notes  that:  “In  the  past,  U.S.  commanders  often  conducted  detailed 
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planning  for  Phase  IV  while  Phase  III  was  ongoing,  such  as  during  WW  II.  But  ...  with  Rapid 
Decisive  Operations  and  schemes  of  maneuver  designed  to  speedily  defeat  adversaries,  such 
an  approach  is  no  longer  feasible.”18  Thus,  post-conflict  tasks  must  be  strategically  planned 
early  on,  and  their  execution  should  begin  early  in  the  conflict.  The  ISG  stated  that 
counterinsurgency  (COIN)  operations  should  focus  on  a  strategy  of  “clear,  hold,  and  build” — 
“clearing”  areas  of  insurgents  and  death  squads,  “holding”  those  areas  with  Iraqi  security  forces, 
and  “building”  areas  with  quick-impact  reconstruction  projects.19  According  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  Gates,  “[It  is]  an  issue  that  [I  have]  felt  strongly  about  from  the  beginning  -  that 
the  reconstruction  and  economic  development  part  of  this  strategy  of  clear,  hold  and  build  are 
critically  important  to  its  long-term  success.”20 

Reconstruction  Policies  and  Directives 

To  address  the  current  security  threat,  the  2006  National  Security  Strategy  mentions 
development  of  civilian  and  international  military  capabilities  for  “post-conflict”  operations. 
National  Security  Presidential  Directive-44  (NSPD-44)  and  DoD  Directive  3000.05  formalized 
the  U.S.  civil-military  policy  on  reconstruction.  S/CRS  authorizes  the  U.S.  Government  (USG) 
lead  for  NSPD-44  implementation.  U.S.  State  Department’s  responsibilities  cited  in  NSPD-44 
are  as  follows:  coordinate,  integrate,  and  strengthen  USG  efforts  for  reconstruction,  ensure 
interagency  (IA)  approach  to  reconstruction,  and  harmonize  military  and  civilian  efforts.  Other 
USG  agencies  provide  resources  and  information  to  S/CRS  on  their  current  capabilities.21 
Executing  reconstruction  in  today’s  security  environment  requires  a  paradigm  shift  -  a  proper 
balance  between  combat  operations  and  Stabilization,  Security,  Transition,  and  Reconstruction 
Operations  (SSTRO).  For  example,  DoD  Directive  3000.05  equates  stabilization  and  combat 
operations. 22  Based  on  analysis  of  NSPD-44  and  DoD  Directive  30000.05,  the  ends,  ways,  and 
means  of  reconstruction  operations  can  be  construed  as  follows: 

Ends:  Promote  the  security  of  the  United  States  through  improved  coordination,  planning, 
and  implementation  for  reconstruction  and  stabilization  assistance  for  foreign  states  and  regions 
at  risk  of,  in,  or  in  transition  from  conflict  or  civil  strife.23 

Ways: 

•  Build  domestic,  international,  and  coalition  support. 

•  Establish  U.S.  foreign  assistance  and  foreign  economic  aid  for  failing  or  failed  states. 

•  Establish  interagency  working  groups  within  an  integrated  U.S.  reconstruction  and 
stabilization  effort. 

•  Integrate  reconstruction  early-on  in  the  military  campaign  plans. 
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•  Coordinate  reconstruction  strategies  with  foreign  countries,  international  and  regional 
organizations,  non-governmental  organizations,  and  private  sector  entities. 

•  Build  a  strong  civilian  response  capability. 

•  Identify  lessons  learned  and  integrate  them  into  current  and  future  operations. 

Means: 

•  Will  and  support  of  the  American  people. 

•  The  full  use  of  the  Diplomatic,  Information,  Military,  Economic-Finance,  Intelligence, 
Law  Enforcement  (DIME-FIL)  model. 

•  International  and  coalition  support. 

•  Non-governmental  agencies. 

An  assessment  of  the  U.S.  government’s  current  approach  to  reconstruction  reveals 
several  concerns.  These  policies  are  not  feasible  with  the  current  resourcing.  Better 
coordination  with  the  IA,  especially  during  the  transition  of  the  reconstruction  from  military  to 
civilian  control,  is  required.  Currently,  there  are  few  civilian/IA  organizations  that  can  deploy  and 
carry  out  SSTRO.  For  example,  to  what  civilian  organization  does  the  military  transfer  a  specific 
joint  line  of  operation?  Civilian  authorities  are  also  under-resourced  to  assume  the 
reconstruction  mission  from  the  military.  These  policies  are  politically  acceptable ;  however,  in 
order  to  execute  future  conflicts,  legislation  is  required  beforehand  to  fund  essential  projects. 
Although  suitable  for  future  conflicts,  this  approach  will  require  unprecedented  support  within  the 
USG  interagency.  Regarding  risks,  failure  to  execute  an  effective  reconstruction  plan  can 
potentially  protract  post-conflict  operations  and  may  even  lead  to  mission  failure.  Second-order 
and  third-order  effects  are  insurgencies,  poor  economic  growth,  and  regional  instability. 
Executing  a  nation-state  reconstruction  strategy  requires  long-term  commitment  of  American 
means,  with  considerable  inherent  risks. 

Reconstruction 

The  U.S.  has  been  involved  in  reconstruction  (nation-building)  operations  for  the  past  two 
centuries.  According  to  Crane  and  Andrew  Terrill,  however,  in  recent  decades  U.S.  civilian  and 
military  leaders  have  advised  against  large-scale  reconstruction,  especially  “nation-building.”24 
Yet  today,  reconstruction  has  become  a  main  pillar  in  the  U.S.  security  strategy. 25 

According  to  the  Association  of  the  United  States  Army  Torchbearer  Report,  in  an  era  of 
uncertainty,  unpredictability,  misinformation,  and  misconceptions,  U.S.  military  capabilities 
cannot  single-handedly  provide  the  order  and  stability  necessary  for  states  and  regions  to 
recover  and  reestablish  themselves.26  Civilian  activities  and  capabilities  such  as  diplomacy  and 
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financial  incentives  and  disincentives  are  also  vital  to  addressing  the  full  range  of  challenges 
created  by  this  new  security  environment.  The  U.S.  interagency  community’s  pre-conflict 
planning  and  training  are  important  parts  of  reconstruction.  U.S.  planning  for  post-war  Iraq  took 
place  in  an  interagency  process  that  involved  government  officials  from  the  Departments  of 
Defense,  State,  Justice,  Treasury,  Energy,  and  Commerce,  the  United  States  Agency  for 
International  Development  (USAID),  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  representatives  from 
the  staffs  of  the  National  Security  Council  and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.27  But  this 
impressive  interagency  team  fell  short  in  their  planning  effort.  Since  the  U.S. -led  invasion  into 
Iraq,  several  thousand  reconstruction  projects  have  been  financed  and  completed  with 
American  tax  dollars  and  civilian  and  military  efforts,  but  many  reconstruction  accomplishments 
have  been  muffled  in  the  ongoing  secular  violence  and  insurgency.  Further,  ongoing  public 
debate  and  Congressional  hearings  on  the  OIF  post-conflict  troop  strength  continuously 
overshadows  the  Iraq  reconstruction  effort. 

Until  now,  the  interagency  community  has  undertaken  stabilization  and  reconstruction 
operations  in  an  ad  hoc  fashion,  recreating  tools  and  relationships  each  time  a  crisis  arises.28 
On  5  August  2004,  Secretary  of  State  Colin  Powell  announced  the  creation  of  the  State 
Department’s  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization  (S/CRS)  to  enhance 
our  nation’s  institutional  capacity  to  respond  to  crises  involving  failing,  failed,  or  post-  conflict 
states  and  similar  complex  emergencies.29  S/CRS  developed  a  “working-in-progress” 
comprehensive  Post-Conflict  Reconstruction  Essential  Tasks  List  (PRETL).  The  PRETL  was 
developed  through  an  interagency  working  group  led  by  the  U.S.  State  Department;  it  serves  as 
a  post-conflict  planning  tool.  This  comprehensive  task  list  provides  the  necessary  benchmarks 
to  track  reconstruction,  but  it  does  not  address  key  tasks,  such  as  infrastructure  assessments 
and  reconstruction  shaping  that  can  take  place  in  earlier  phases.30  However,  the  PRETL  is  a 
tremendous  leap  forward  in  the  interagency  planning  process  for  post-conflict  operations.  The 
USG  interagency  must  continue  to  build  on  this  concept. 

Congress  has  approved  a  series  of  supplemental  appropriations  for  both  the  Afghanistan 
and  Iraq  reconstruction  efforts-  something  like  a  Marshall  Plan.  The  Marshall  Plan  has  been 
recognized  as  a  great  U.S.  humanitarian  effort  to  enable  the  world,  especially  Europe,  to 
recover  from  the  ravages  of  World  War  II.31  Rowan  Scarborough  from  the  Washington  Times 
claims  that  “Most  Americans  do  not  understand  something  equivalent  to  the  Marshall  Plan  has 
been  accomplished  in  Iraq.”32  Following  WW  II,  the  U.S.  was  concerned  about  the  expansion  of 
communism  and  the  rapid  deterioration  of  European  economies  in  the  winter  of  1946-47,  so 
Congress  passed  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  in  March  1948  and  approved  funding  to  rebuild 
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Western  Europe.  Following  9/1 1 ,  the  U.S.  was  concerned  about  the  expansion  of  radical 
ideologies  that  breed  generations  of  hostile  actors  that  can  deteriorate  Middle  Eastern 
economies  for  decades  to  come.  In  OIF,  the  U.S.  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Iraqi  state,  but  the 
body  did  not  quickly  regenerate  into  a  legitimate  government  for  various  reasons.  When  this 
happens,  someone  fills  the  vacuum— such  as  insurgents.  For  example,  Mutada  al-Sadr  began 
providing  essential  services  to  residents  within  Sadr  City,  as  noted  in  the  Chiarelli  article.  He 
gained  legitimacy  with  the  local  population  from  the  bottom-up,  but  his  activities  did  not  support 
the  U.S.  goal  of  a  more  unified  and  stable  Iraq. 

The  Iraq  reconstruction  effort  is  equivalent  to  the  Marshall  Plan  in  concept,  but  certain 
unique  characteristics  affect  Iraq,  such  as  culture  and  politics.  In  Iraq  and  other  potential 
regions  of  instability,  many  other  factors  are  critical  to  the  reconstruction  effort  than  those  in 
post-war  Europe.  Stability  is  a  paramount  requirement  for  reconstruction.  Instability  delays 
reconstruction  and  perpetuates  conflict,  as  seen  in  Iraq  today.  Additionally,  pockets  of  instability 
may  distress  an  otherwise  stable  nation,  as  seen  in  the  activities  of  Lebanon’s  Hezbollah  party. 
The  culture  and  political  environment  in  Iraq  are  different  from  those  in  Western  Europe,  and 
these  factors  should  be  addressed  in  planning  future  reconstruction  efforts.  For  example,  some 
cultures  have  great  potential  for  sectarian  violence  because  of  historic  tensions  within  their 
cultures,  while  others  have  no  such  volatile  potential.  Some  countries  have  secular 
governments  and  some  do  not.  Furthermore,  we  can  take  tremendous  advantage  of 
intelligence  resources  to  shape  the  reconstruction  effort  throughout  the  operational  campaign. 

As  military  forces  conduct  their  patrols,  they  can  provide  valuable  human  intelligence  for  the 
overall  stabilization  and  reconstruction  effort.  What  effects  are  the  insurgents  having  on  the 
reconstruction  effort?  What  are  the  essential  services  that  need  immediate  attention?  The  U.S. 
must  remain  cognizant  of  post-conflict  “wildcards”  that  may  evolve,  such  as  the  22  February 
2006  Shiite  Mosque  bombing,  and  then  adjust  policy  and  strategy  accordingly.33  Finally, 
effects-based  reconstruction  efforts  must  involve  the  indigenous  people. 

Executing  Reconstruction  In  Iraq 

Recall  that  the  basic  strategic  approaches  are  top-down  and  bottom-up.  The  top-down 
strategy  relies  primarily  on  major  infrastructure  projects.  Bottom-up  strategy,  on  the  other  hand, 
relies  on  the  local  commander’s  initiative,  which  is  embedded  in  CERP.  The  provincial 
reconstruction  teams  (PRT)  bridge  between  these  two  strategy  approaches  by  linking  national 
programs  to  local  efforts  to  rebuild  a  nation-state.  Recall  that  the  GRD  commander  linked 
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national  projects  to  local  projects  by  placing  an  area  engineer  in  the  FOBs.  PRTs  thus  link  local 
projects  to  regional  and  national  projects.34 

Massive  Infrastructure  Projects  (MIP) 

Most  reconstruction  efforts  in  Iraq  have  focused  on  rebuilding  major  infrastructure  from  the 
top-down.  According  to  a  Wall  Street  Journal  report,  U.S. -funded  reconstruction  projects  in  Iraq 
have  largely  failed  to  restore  the  country's  electricity  output,  water  supply,  or  sewage 
capabilities  to  prewar  levels.  The  expensive  effort  to  rebuild  Iraq's  war-shattered  infrastructure 
has  been  mired  in  controversy  from  the  very  beginning  because  most  of  the  money  went  to 
large  American  contractors,  rather  than  to  smaller  indigenous  firms.35  Even  before  the  invasion 
of  Iraq,  several  U.S.  companies  prepared  to  come  into  Iraq  and  restore  essential  services,  such 
as  “rebuilding  power  generation  facilities,  electrical  grids,  water,  and  sewage  systems  and 
airport  facilities  in  Iraq.”36  These  companies  brought  tremendous  capability  into  theater  for  top- 
down  level  projects,  but  they  did  not  rapidly  produce  jobs  for  the  local  population.  Large 
construction  companies  also  faced  security  issues  that  impeded  their  ability  to  fully  execute  their 
projects.  As  mentioned  earlier,  effective  reconstruction  depends  on  security.  During  combat 
operations,  not  a  lot  of  "mom  and  pop"  indigenous  construction  companies  are  available  to  do 
work.  They  take  longer  to  rebuild  and  to  develop  enough  confidence  in  the  stability  and  security 
of  the  environment  to  start  working  again.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  mostly  obligated  to  those— 
that  can  do  the  work— big  construction  companies  with  huge  security  costs.37  Nonetheless,  in 
Iraq  U.S.  forces  were  able  to  put  some  of  the  smaller  local  indigenous  firms  to  work  through  the 
use  of  CERP,  a  bottom-up  effects-based  resource. 

Provincial  Reconstruction  Teams  (PRT) 

The  Provincial  Reconstruction  Team  initiative  is  a  civil-military  effort  that  is 
becoming  the  primary  interface  between  U.S.  and  Coalition  partners  and 
provincial  governments  throughout  Iraq.  The  PRT  program  is  in  direct  support  of 
the  “National  Strategy  for  Victory  in  Iraq.38 

PRTs  emerged  in  Afghanistan  as  a  U.S.  initiative  in  early  2003.  Through  close 
coordination  with  other  Coalition  nations,  the  PRT  program  evolved  into  a  network  of  13  teams 
by  the  end  of  June  2004. 39  PRTs  provide  a  model  for  civil-military  cooperation,  and  represent 
interagency  organizations  that  function  at  the  provincial  level.40  These  teams  are  built  on  an 
embedded  interagency  platform  that  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  reconstruction 
efforts  to  civilian  control.  PRTs  were  established  in  Afghanistan  to  meet  three  objectives:  to 
improve  security,  to  extend  the  operational  reach  of  the  Afghanistan  government,  and  to 
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facilitate  reconstruction  in  selected  provinces.41  The  PRTs  were  designed  to  sustain  security 
and  provide  civil  and  governmental  institutions  with  more  stability  in  remote  regions.  DoD  was 
responsible  for  security,  USAID  for  reconstruction,  and  the  U.S.  State  Department  for  political 
oversight.  PRTs  effectively  extend  the  political  reach  of  the  central  Afghanistan  government  by 
providing  technical  and  organizational  support  to  governors  and  provincial  ministries.  They  also 
deliver  critical  reconstruction  and  humanitarian  assistance  to  areas  where  no  other  actors  have 
been  able  or  willing  to  operate.42 

The  USG  introduced  PRTs  in  Iraq  as  a  centerpiece  of  the  U.S.  counterinsurgency  drive. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Baghdad,  “The  first  PRT,  in  Ninawa  Province,  was 
inaugurated  during  the  visit  of  Secretary  of  State  Condoleezza  Rice  on  November  1 1 , 2005. ”43 
Currently,  there  are  10  PRTs  in  Iraq  with  plans  to  increase  to  at  least  18  PRTs.44  An  October 
2006  inspector  general  special  report  for  Iraq  reconstruction  cites  several  shortfalls  with  PRTs  in 
Iraq:  escalating  violence,  severe  funding  shortfalls,  and  problems  recruiting  civilians  from  other 
countries  willing  to  work  in  Iraq.  Security  has  surely  reduced  the  PRTs’  overall  effectiveness  in 
Iraq.45  For  example,  according  to  the  DoD  Joint  Center  for  Operational  Analysis,  “PRTs  are 
most  appropriate  in  a  mid-range  of  violence  where  instability  still  precludes  heavy 
nongovernmental  organization  (NGO)  involvement,  but  where  violence  is  not  so  acute  that 
combat  operations  predominate.”46 

Other  problems,  such  as  insufficient  resources  and  inadequate  command  and  control, 
have  also  hampered  the  process.  According  to  Stephen  Biddle,  in  Iraq  PRTs  lack  unity  of  effort: 
“The  Pentagon  and  State  Department  cannot  spell  out  who  is  in  charge  of  PRTs,  who  they 
answer  to  and  who  provides  logistical  support  on  the  ground.”47 

However,  in  theory  and  in  best  practice,  PRTs  provide  an  effects-based  resource  with 
tremendous  potential  well  beyond  Iraq.  Modular  PRTs  are  the  way  ahead.  For  example,  once 
the  security  situation  stabilizes,  the  civilian  component  of  the  PRT  can  assume  more 
responsibility  and  move  towards  establishing  the  local  government,  then  the  military  component 
can  drawdown.  PRTs  use  CERP  as  a  means  to  accomplish  some  of  their  projects.  Military 
forces  executing  CERP  from  the  bottom-up  can  thus  fill  the  PRT  gap. 

Commander’s  Emergency  Response  Program  (CERP) 

The  keys  to  successful  conflict  termination  include  the  following  fundamentals: 
conducting  early  interagency  planning;  establishing  workable  objectives,  goals, 
and  endstate;  ...ensuring  unity  of  effort;  harmonizing  the  civil  with  the  military 
effort;  and  establishing  the  appropriate  post-conflict  organization.48 
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U.S.  Army  FM  3-24  affirms  that  “CERP  is  not  a  standing  program,”49  so  similar  legislation 

(means)  will  be  necessary  for  future  post-conflicts.  However,  civilian  leaders  and  tactical 

commanders  need  to  be  trained  on  the  implementation  of  CERP  to  ensure  that  U.S.  forces  can 

gain  the  favor  and  good  will  of  the  populace  in  a  military  operation.50  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mark 

Martin,  Deputy  Legal  Counsel,  Joint  Staff,  conducted  a  detailed  study  on  the  effectiveness  of 

CERP  in  Iraq.  The  Commander  of  Combined-Joint  Task  Force  7  (CJTF-7)  implemented  the 

CERP  by  issuing  Fragmentary  Order  (FRAGO)  89,  which  authorized: 

the  building,  repair,  reconstruction,  and  reestablishment  of  the  social  and 
material  infrastructure  in  Iraq.  This  includes  but  is  not  limited  to:  water  and 
sanitation  infrastructure,  food  production  and  distribution,  healthcare,  education, 
telecommunications,  projects  in  furtherance  of  economic,  financial,  management 
improvements,  transportation  and  initiatives  which  further  restore  the  rule  of  law 
and  effective  governance,  irrigation  systems  installation  or  restoration,  day 
laborers  to  perform  civic  cleaning,  purchase  or  repair  of  civic  support  vehicles, 
and  repairs  to  civic  or  cultural  facilities.51 

U.S.  forces  then  used  CERP  to  employ  day  laborers,  which  took  them  away  from  potential 
insurgent  activities.  PRTs  employ  CERP  at  the  provincial  level,  whereas  the  military  application 
of  CERP  comes  primarily  at  the  local  level.  The  CERP  program  vitally  enhanced  the  military’s 
ability  to  immediately  restore  the  local  populations’  degraded  infrastructure,  even  during  the 
conflict.  Often  CERP  projects  yield  unnoticed  strategic  effects  that  can  jump-start  future  post 
conflict  operations.  The  14th  CEB  moved  to  Camp  Speicher,  just  north  of  Tikrit,  Iraq,  in  April 
2003.  Within  a  week  of  their  arrival,  they  repaired  a  water  treatment  plant  in  a  town  just  north  of 
Tikrit.  This  project  was  carried  out  “below  the  noise  level”;  it  was  completed  with  cooperation  of 
the  local  community  and  the  unit  on  the  ground.  It  was  funded  with  captured  Iraqi  cash.  This 
early  CERP  success  demonstrated  that  relatively  small  amounts  of  money  spent  locally  and 
intelligently  by  commanders  can  yield  significant  strategic  effects.52  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stuart 
Risch,  former  Staff  Judge  Advocate,  1st  Infantry  Division,  Tikrit,  Iraq  stated  that  CERP  was  used 
non-kinetically  as  an  effects-based  approach  to  coerce  the  leaders  in  the  town  of  Samarra  to 
abandon  their  insurgent  activities.  The  leaders  were  offered  CERP  in  lieu  of  a  kinetic  attack; 
they  chose  CERP.53 

But  do  CERP  projects  really  help  defeat  insurgencies  and  terrorist  organizations? 

Certainly  they  reduce  the  incentive  to  join  with  the  local  insurgency.  The  coalition  ground  forces 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  an  occupying  Army,  and  MIPs  were  slow  to  get  started.  CERP 
enables  unit  commanders  to  directly  influence  the  local  host-nation  governments  or  tribes  with 
critical  infrastructure  repairs.  CERP  gave  commanders  in  Iraq  a  stabilization  tool  that  benefited 
the  Iraqi  people.54  The  town  of  Al  Zawiyah,  just  north  of  Bayji,  had  not  had  potable  water  for 
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over  30  years,  according  to  the  town’s  tribal  leader.  Prior  to  OIF,  the  water  was  trucked  in  daily 
to  satisfy  the  town’s  water  requirement.  Upon  completion  of  the  U.S.  constructed  water  project, 
an  Iraqi  school  was  renamed  to  honor  Captain  Cederman  in  a  Sunni-dominated  tribal 
community  of  Siniyah,  just  west  of  Bayji,  showing  the  local  population’s  appreciation  of  the  U.S. 
efforts  to  restore  Iraq.55  Some  refer  to  this  as  “winning  the  hearts  and  minds.”  Successful 
bottom-up  reconstruction  projects  have  broken  through  some  of  the  Iraqi  cultural  bias  against 
Americans.  U.S.  forces  can  exert  some  strategic  effects  if  they  have  the  capability,  such  as 
CERP,  to  immediately  restore  life-sustaining  infrastructure  during  combat  operations  or  SSTR. 

In  early  2003,  Task  Force  Neighborhood  (TFN)  Outreach  Program  was  developed  by  V  Corps 
to  help  Iraqis  rebuild  their  country.  This  program  consisted  of  "task  forces"  drawn  from  the 
coalition;  they  joined  neighborhoods  to  assist  with  local  projects  and  hired  Iraqis  to  rebuild  the 
essential  services  in  their  neighborhoods.  V  Corps'  130th  Engineer  Brigade  initiated  this 
effort.56  Captured  Iraqi  cash  provided  the  start-up  funds  for  TFN.  These  bottom-up  strategic 
initiatives  can  bridge  the  gap  before  MIPs  and  PRTs  become  fully  operational. 

Reconstruction  Strategy  Formulation  Model 

Throughout  the  full  spectrum  of  warfare,  a  failing  or  failed  nation-state’s  infrastructure  and 
economy  will  vary  from  degraded  to  damaged,  from  primarily  agrarian  to  primarily  high-tech, 
and  from  rural  (Afghanistan)  to  urban  (Iraq)—  or  some  combination  of  all  these  attributes.  CERP 
provides  the  means  for  U.S.  forces  to  rebuild  institutions  during  the  early  phases  of  an 
operation.  CERP  relies  on  military/civilian  cooperation  and  local  governments  to  identify 
projects  that  are  vital  to  their  community  and  that  will  enhance  economic  stability.  Our  ability  to 
quickly  integrate  interagency  teams  such  as  the  PRTs  during  conflict  or  post-conflict  will 
facilitate  a  smoother  transition  of  reconstruction  to  civilian  authorities.  CERP  and  PRTs  provide 
the  means  to  set  the  conditions  for  transferring  reconstruction  to  civilian  control.  This  approach 
is  illustrated  in  Figure  1 . 

The  Full-Spectrum  Bottom-up  Strategy  Formulation  Model  can  be  integrated  into  all 
phases  and  used  throughout  the  full  spectrum  of  warfare  (see  Figure  1).  This  model  provides 
“connective  tissue”  for  the  reconstruction  effort.  For  example,  during  Phase  II,  some  smaller 
scale  PRT  and  MIP  projects  are  underway  simultaneously  with  CERP,  if  the  security  situation  is 
permissive.  The  bottom-up  approach  to  reconstruction  realizes  the  importance  of  executing  a 
full  spectrum  approach  in  rebuilding  a  nation.  This  full-spectrum  approach  begins  with  shaping 
operations  and  proceeds  with  military  use  of  CERP  (or  some  other  authorized  funds),  while 
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simultaneously  laying  the  groundwork  for  PRT  and  MIP  projects.  CERP  projects  play  a  lesser 
role  during  the  transition  and  reconstruction  phases  of  SSTR. 


FULL  SPECTRUM  BOTTOM  -UP  STRATEGY  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION 
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Figure  1. 

During  Phases  0  and  I  (pre-conflict/deter),  U.S.  and  coalition  forces  should  perform 
shaping  tasks  that  establish  theater  security  cooperation  agreements,  assess  the  nation-state 
infrastructure,  launch  infrastructure  improvements  (host  nation  ports  and  airfields),  and 
formulate  regional  reconstruction  policy  and  strategy.  To  support  these  activities,  the 
interagency  should  seek  legislative  approval  for  a  CERP-like  program.  They  should  also 
identify  key  infrastructure  that  needs  protecting  throughout  the  full  spectrum.  During  this 
phase,  U.S.  civilian  and  military  personnel  will  also  conduct  humanitarian  assistance  (HA).57 
These  shaping  operations  can  enhance  the  overall  reconstruction  effort.  During  Phases  II  and 
III  (seize  and  dominate  phases),  U.S.  and  coalition  forces  can  initiate  the  essential 
reconstruction  projects  from  the  bottom-up,  using  CERP.  PRTs  and  MIPs  may  then  be 
undertaken  if  the  security  environment  is  permissive.  U.S.  forces  must  be  prepared  to  address 
HA  issues.  PRTs  and  MIPs  may  be  active  if  the  security  environment  is  permissive.  During 
Phase  IV  (SSTR),  U.S.  and  coalition  forces  should  continue  the  essential  reconstruction 
projects  from  the  bottom-up  using  CERP.  During  the  transition  phase,  PRTs  become  fully 
employed,  making  way  for  a  more  prominent  role  for  the  interagency  in  the  reconstruction  effort. 
Introducing  the  interagency  during  Phases  II  and  III,  if  security  situation  permits,  sets  the 
conditions  for  a  smoother  transfer  during  post  conflict  operations.  During  the  reconstruction 
phase,  civilians  take  the  reconstruction  lead.  But  in  large  campaigns  conducted  in  a  vast  area 
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of  operations,  reconstruction  may  take  longer  in  one  section  than  in  another.  So  commanders 
on  the  ground  should  make  critical  decisions  regarding  the  reconstruction  efforts.  For  example, 
one  sector  may  be  executing  more  reconstruction  tasks  while  another  sector  is  executing  more 
security  tasks  within  the  same  theater  of  operations. 

According  to  the  Chairman’s  Assessment  of  the  2006  Quadrennial  Defense  Review 
(QDR),  “Additionally,  the  QDR  recognizes  [SSTR]  as  a  U.S.  government  wide  mission  of 
increasing  importance  and  identifies  military  support  to  SSTR  as  a  core  mission.”58  In  SSTR, 
stability  is  initially  the  main  effort;  then  over  time  reconstruction  becomes  the  main  effort. 
According  to  the  AUSA  Torchbearer,  Stability  operations  manage  the  underlying  tensions  to 
prevent  or  halt  reconstruction.  Security  establishes  a  safe  and  secure  environment  for  the  local 
population,  indigenous  military  and  civilian  organizations  and  U.S.  agencies  conducting  the 
rebuilding  operations.  Transition  mainly  involves  shifting  the  lead  from  the  U.S.  military,  to  the 
U.S.  civilian  agencies,  and  then  from  the  U.S.  agencies  to  the  indigenous  governments. 
Reconstruction  involves  rebuilding  degraded,  damaged,  or  destroyed  political  and 
socioeconomic  systems,  and  physical  infrastructure  of  a  nation-state.59  Transition  is  singly  the 
most  complex  operation;  it  will  require  a  dedicated  effort  by  the  military  and  USG  agencies. 
Following  conflict,  the  military  is  the  lead  reconstruction  agency,  and  then  overtime  the 
civilian/IA  organizations  take  the  lead.  This  not  only  applies  to  infrastructure,  but  to  other 
reconstruction  tasks,  such  as  rebuilding  the  government  and  the  military. 

Military  forces  in  their  sovereign  capacity  must  execute  the  initial  restoration  of  the 
infrastructure.  Successful  performance  of  such  tasks  can  help  secure  a  lasting  peace,  facilitate 
the  timely  withdrawal  of  U.S.  and  foreign  forces,  and  posture  a  nation-state  for  economic 
growth.60  During  stability  operations,  employing  the  local  indigenous  workforce  to  rebuild  the 
infrastructure  renders  them  less  likely  to  be  involved  in  an  insurgency. 

Funding  Reconstruction  Operations 

In  COIN,  like  all  operations,  commands  require  specific  authority  to  expend 
funds.  In  recent  COIN  operations,  Congress  appropriated  additional  funds  to 
commanders  for  the  specific  purpose  of  dealing  with  COIN.  Recent  examples 
include  the  commander’s  emergency  response  program  (CERP),  the  Iraq  Relief 
and  Reconstruction  Fund,  Iraq  Freedom  Fund,  and  Commander’s  Humanitarian 
Relief  and  Reconstruction.61 

During  full  spectrum  operations,  the  military  will  need  funding  to  jump-start  the 
reconstruction  effort.  In  late  2003,  the  Bush  administration  approved  an  $18.4  billion 
supplemental  allocation  dedicated  to  improving  Iraq’s  infrastructure;  Afghanistan  received  a  $4 
billion  supplemental  dedicated  to  infrastructure  improvement. 
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Prior  to  these  supplemental  appropriations,  CERP  used  captured  Ba’athist  party  cash  to 
repair  emergency  infrastructure  such  as  electricity,  water,  and  sewage.  With  captured  Iraqi 
money,  unit  and  DoD  comptrollers  and  finance  officers  coordinated  with  ORHA  and  developed  a 
Brigade  Commander’s  Discretionary  Recovery  Program  to  directly  benefit  the  Iraqi  people  by 
repairing  essential  services.  In  June  2003,  the  Coalition  Provisional  Authority  (CPA)  formalized 
the  program.  Some  legislators  were  concerned  about  potential  misuse  of  CERP  by  coalition 
forces.  According  to  Mark  Martin,  Deputy  Legal  Counsel,  Office  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Joint  Staff  informed  Congress  that  the  commanders  in  the  field  would  not 
misuse  CERP  and  advised  that  the  program  must  be  free  of  the  normal  bureaucracy  that  is 
associated  with  appropriated  funds.62  Congress  acknowledged  the  need  for  commanders  to 
have  new  and  different  non-kinetic  tools  to  conduct  stability  operations.  Although  initially  used 
by  military  forces,  CERP  is  used  today  by  civilians  as  well.  However,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Anthony  Funkhouser,  commander  of  the  5th  Combat  Engineer  Battalion  (CEB)  during  OIF  I, 
stated  that  “CERP  funds  were  inconsistent,  resulting  in  the  need  to  lay  off  workers  due  to  lack  of 
funds.”63  In  November  2003,  President  Bush  signed  the  CERP  bill  into  law;  this  bill  allowed 
federal  appropriations  to  fund  CERP  projects  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  The  2006  QDR  states, 
“Recent  efforts  to  build  partnership  capacity  also  highlight  the  importance  of  flexible  access  to 
funding  through  programs  such  as  [CERP]  ...”64 

Conclusion 

This  SRP  repeatedly  emphasizes  such  fundamental  issues  as  security  and  employing  the 
local  indigenous  population  from  the  bottom-up.  As  the  operational  environment  grows  more 
stable,  theater  commanders  can  introduce  interagency  teams  such  as  PRTs  with  the  political 
objective  of  turning  reconstruction  projects  over  to  civilian  control.  The  reconstruction  strategy 
formulation  model  in  this  SRP  provides  a  way  for  civilian  and  military  leaders  to  plan  and 
execute  reconstruction  throughout  the  full  spectrum  of  warfare.  This  model  ties  together  the 
local  (CERP),  regional  (CERP/PRT),  and  national  (MIP)  reconstruction  efforts.  One  of  the 
absolute  conditions  for  transferring  the  reconstruction  effort  to  civilian  authority  is  security. 
Another  condition  is  host  nation  sovereignty;  as  a  new  government  is  established,  it  must  play  a 
key  role  in  reconstruction. 

CERP  has  evolved  as  a  bottom-up  vehicle  for  reconstruction.  It  should  be  a  model  for 
future  conflicts.  We  can  expect  that  the  infrastructure  in  areas  such  as  Darfur  in  Western 
Sudan  and  Southern  Lebanon  will  need  rebuilding  similar  to  that  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  CERP 
gives  the  commander  an  immediate  non-lethal  means  to  achieve  “grass  roots”  political  aims. 
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In  today’s  global  security  environment,  the  U.S.  capability  to  contain  conflict  will  be 
determined  significantly  by  the  will  of  the  American  people.  Middle  Eastern  regional  security 
may  be  a  long  time  coming.  But  the  U.S.  military  forces  can  take  the  initial  lead  role  and  begin 
reconstruction  in  less  secured  areas.  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  are  recent  examples  of  the  need  for 
a  bottom-up  reconstruction  policy  that  designates  the  military  as  the  initial  lead  reconstruction 
agency,  with  the  goal  of  transitioning  the  effort  in  a  timely  manner  to  civilian  control.  No  two 
conflicts  are  alike.  For  example,  PRTs  have  worked  very  well  in  Afghanistan,  but  thus  far,  have 
not  achieved  the  same  level  of  success  in  Iraq.  General  James  Jones,  commander  of  U.S. 
European  Command,  has  observed  how  effectively  the  reconstruction  mission  and  the 
international  aid  mission  are  focused.  Fundamentally,  this  combined  effort  supports  the  exit 
strategy  for  Afghanistan.65  Not  only  does  full-spectrum  bottom-up  effects-based  reconstruction 
support  the  Afghanistan  exit  strategy,  but  it  will  also  support  the  exit  strategy  for  future  conflicts. 
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